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The coordination of the work of the various ministries,
by means of an institution not unlike a Cabinet of Ministers,
was another problem which arose during my stay in
America. It was also discussed in Count Solski's Confer-
ence. I returned from the United States at the very be-
ginning of the discussion and found the participants almost
unanimous in recognizing the necessity of bringing unity
into the actions of the ministers. Most strenuously opposed
to this measure was the Minister of Finances, Kokovtzev,
who, realizing that the plan entailed the appointment of
a chairman or president of ministers and foreseeing that he
could not possibly obtain this post for himself, did every-
thing in his power to thwart the execution of the project,
an attitude so very characteristic of this small-minded man.
The rest of those who objected to the measure did so
neither on account of disapproval of the general idea nor,
like Kokovtzev, for personal reasons, but because they
feared that the existence of a body with such a powerful
functionary at its head would tend to impair the prestige
of the Emperor in the eyes of the people. Fin-ally the con-
ference decided to set up a Council of Ministers to take the
place of the existing council, established in accordance with
a decree promulgated in the reign of Alexander II, which
had provided that the Emperor himself should be its presi-
dent As previously mentioned, Nicholas II had, however,
given this office to Count Solski in contravention of the
law.
The new decree, having been elaborated, was put into
force by the Emperor shortly before October I7th and
actually did unite the ministers to a certain extent, although
everything that had resulted from Count Solski's Confer-
ences was vague and fragmentary, largely because of the
compromises to which the count liked to resort in order not
to trouble the Emperor with controversies. To avoid the
suggestion of a liberal western constitution, Solski called